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Int rcxkiction 

Many professional psycholoi;ists arc activi?>ts who rarely question 
the values served by their interventions. As the situation of America's 
fiuiiilics becomes lin increasingly important item on the intervention agenda, 
the time is past due for asking wh^ psychologists and others concerned with 
himian welfare have so readily adopted the family caiLse. 

Joseph Fcatherstone (1979) suggests that family matters arc of emerg- 
ing imiK>rt;uicc because we are realizing that the family matters . Intellec- 
tuals are rediscovering the family, according to Nathan Clazcr (1978), 
because of matters sudi as the situation of America's black families, the 
women's movement, the iint i women's movement, middle-class uneasiness concern- 
ing dianges in parent-cliild relationships, and concern over the growing 
cncroadiinent of the state in the private lives of its citizen:;. Clazer 
notes a similarity of outlook on the family 'Vhetlier wo call ourselves ra- 
dicals or liberals or conservatives, and whether we argne from history, 
psychoanalysis, or demographic and economic analysis" fp. Sfi). 

IVhatc over f.'imily m:.tters often focuses on the role of professionals 
in stK-ictv. leatherstone (1979) observes that "the i'lwnly is emerging as 
;i key sy5iil)ol in an ongoing assault on institutions and professions, a contin- 
iL-ition of Kor.Kuitic nnitinies ai-.ainst a imxlern profess lonalircd service 
society"fp. . Oie of the most articulate menixn-s of the ant i -profession- 
al assault wave is social histori.xn Hu istopher I.asch , Tn his latest 
hook, l.'i-^'di (1979) traces m.-uiy of the i)rohlems of what he ternis America's 
"narcissi:. T culture" to professionals who havr arn-sted people's personality 
dfvelopuK-nt by makinj', them depcndt-nt . In an rarlier iMiok, Laseh ( 1977) saw 
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the nimily as particularly xtilnorahlc to the negative, aepcmlency- inducing 
influence oi' the helping', professions. In effect, he sees the fjimily as 
besiciicd iuul wcakend in perfonninj; its i]T>'riad instnimi-ntal and e)cpressive 
functions. Of course, there is anotlier side of the dehatt, and highly 
reconmended is OarTy hills's (19791 i-ecent book, Confessions of a Coiiser - 
v.itivc, for a reasoned defense of bureaucrats and professionals as nccessaiy 
arents for dealim; with a maddeningly coinplex world. 

A particularly bahuiced statcnv-Mit concerning fiiniilies and profession- 
als IS offered by {•eatherstone (1979, pp. 46-47): 

'Ilie problematic, sometimes sinister, and often tragic role 
that protcssionals play in dispeiu.ing services in a mult i -ethnic 

profoimdly iniecjual society is one thing. Hie assumption that 
we cm water down and dispense with the services we nc^ have is 
something else. (Xir saspicions of bureaucracies and profession 
als iia- a great deal of validitv: it is a valuable and cmluring 
trutb. that self perpetuity is tlie t'.oinin.'uit inijnilsf for m^<X organi- 
ratuMis. llie professions are, at least in part, in conspiracy' 
against the laitv [cf., Rledstein, 197']. Sci far, the revision- 
ists i referring to l.asch (19""9) and Ken is ton and the famegic 
Council on Cliildren (197") | have had some useful warnings to sound. 
'!lie ideal of professional servict-s is not so valid as the old 
working-class vision of fraternity or even the older (liristian 
ideal n{ love and charity. Unfc^rtunately not one of these three 
aibni i-.able ideals has sufficient Iv strong roots in our public 
life. In a tine of financial crisis, people are tearing down 
patJiological professional ;ind bMreaiicrat i c structures without 
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iiiiicli attcmin to put :ui>'thing in their place . . . (There are] 
two thin^;? generally missins from current policv perspectives. 
{>ie is that many |>eoplc tlo in fact need help. Hie second point 
is tliat pul-tlic policy ought to be aliout helping to provide contexts 
in which people could help cacli other. . . "Hic challcn^ze is to 
frair.e contexts which offer families more choices about the kinds 
' of !icln they receive. Help should .luginent family life, rather 

than diminish it . 

And it i' these f.unilv st renytlienini; :uid enal^lin)-, r;i)nilv polio.' contexts 
proriosed for development bv 1-eatherstone to which we turn in the remainder 
of til is naper. 

'ihe Carinj; and roinT">etcnt Socletvi 
l\ha1 {orows are ideas enK?rging from the "To Strengthen r.'ur.ilies" 
l>()!icv arch project of V;inderbi It Center for the Stuth- of Runilies 
and (li 1 idreii . 

Ihc !:i>torical .iiid ctnrent debate on what is the most appropriate 
.-ippToacb to jHJl^lic jH»licy ultimately reduces to the issue of the relationship 
ol iTuliviiliial'^ to the collectivity-. In the family po I icy domains the issue 
1' the r«' lat ionship of indivitluals am! their families to the collectivity, 
nu- {irevai 1 inv; apprnricli in the United States has emphasi red the values 
of (a) intlependent , strong, conifiet i t i ve individuals and families, and 
ih] a statt^ t}Mt operates according to economic principles, intervening 

Hliis section is an edited excerpt from IVikecki and Ntoroney (Note 1). 
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as little as possible consistent prinwrily with the well-bciny of the econo- 

and srcomkirily witli limited hiimnjiitarian coneeins. Although the twentieth 
centuiy has witnessed a remarkable increase tn scope aiul quantity of social 
interventions sfeniinj'.) v contran- to our valuni)! <>t t ht minimalist state-- 
the prevai I nil', individualistic cinn-economic value basis for intervention 
has renuiiiied virtually iindianj;ed. 

We propose that traditional social polity values be reevaluated, and 
that consideration be ^iven to the inipl i cat ions of shifting societal cm- 
pha';es (a) from valuing tlie atomistic individual and f;uTiily to valuing the 
indi vidual and Umih.- within comrmouty and (b) Croni valuing a society based 
on economics to valuing a^ society based on hunu-m development . These shift- 
i:u; value omphases wnuld signal a shift from a reactive and residual approach 
to -ocial [Mility to one that is forward look in i:, im i versal i st i c , and pre- 
\cnlive. Hie state would strive to become the ( arint^ Society . 

Social polic\- based on commmity and human development requires a 
now set of first principles. It vvould l^e recognised that mdiLStrial izat ion 
and i.-KHleniizat ion have piven i ise Xo stresses ami consc-cuiences that affect 
ail people, not iiLst an exceptional portion of the pojnilat ion . Societv 
would be l^uilt on the premise that social welfare is a collective responsi- 
bility, re-tini', its moral claim on the ethics of mutual aiil and coopera- 
t ion . 

'Ihe concept of the Caring Society is nt-ither new nor radical -- indeed, 
concents closely related to it were esnoased by niomas lefferson (Wills, 197R). 
It is diiferent from prevail ini: /American social thoiu'Jit , howevor, in rejecting 
the concept of an atomistic society with its emj^hast-- on self-interest imd 
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competition. It is ;m image of societ>' built on the idea ol community, 
a society in which individuals and families avoid alienation and have a 
sense of social identity and belonging. Self-interest is redefined to 
be best achieved through concern and action on behalf uf the well-being of 
others . 

It is ijTiportant to distinguish between the concepts "Caring Society" 
;md "Welfare State." In the Welfare State, artificial mechanisms, insti- 
tutions, and programs arc required to prevent and ;imclioratc social prob- 
lems brought on by modem societal conditions. In effect, we live in the 
Welfare State. The faring Society is a social ideal, a heuristic device, 
a yardstick for assessing society, a concept dcscrihin}: a goal --probably 
never achievable-- tavard which the Welfare State sho ild aspire. In the 
ideal Caring Society people would naturally care for each other and expect 
such care in return. The concept would spur ils to immediate action and 
would serve as a reminder that social policy should actively work for 
social welfare by gradually reducing tl^e need for the state to assume the 
major responsibility for meeting the needs of its citizens through inter - 
vent ion and direct provision of services. It points the way toward social 
poliry that would enhance individual, family, and community responsibility 
and stimulate nltruism im(\ voluntarism. Paradoxically, movement toward 
the Caring S(x-iety would at first require expansion oi services in order 
to create social conditions that would eventually requi re less formal ser- 
vices. Service professionals would take seriously xhv nostrum to work 
themselves out of jobs. 

In our explication of the Caring Society concept vsith its OTiphasis 



on collective res|K)ns ibi I ity , imitual aid, nml coojicrat ion , we ur^iie njiainst 
the tlcvelopinent of future social policies that limit intervention to situ- 
ations where families arc unwilling or unal^le to perfoim traditional family 
functions. We argue instead for shared responsibility between t i.'llies 
and the state and for social policies that are not limited to crisis inter- 
vention (Moroney, 1976). Ntoreovcr, we view parents as the key agents for 
child rearinp,, with the role of the state being to support rather than 
substitute Tor families in pursuit of human development (Itokecki, Strain, 
Ik'rnal, Brown, 6 Robinson, 1975). 

me basic value assertion or first principle of the Caring Society 
IS that huTian social development - - defined as the continual broadening 
of lumrnn experience and perfection of human social relations ov^er the life 
cycle- -should be the aim of society. We should stnvo in the present to 
develop ourselves, and especially our children, into socially competent 
people, into better and better future citizens, into citizens who will 
create ami sirpport a just, democratic, human, and caring community and 
social or^lcr. Tluis, we speak oi the (on^etent Society as well as the 

(iiring Society. Families arc critically important vehicles and instruments 
in movinr, toward the {'aring and fximpetent Society, and strengthening families 
is therein- an important subject of pul^iic policy, Strcnj'thening families 
is both a societal end and a means to achieve superordinnte ends. 

Coa^ider the proposition that families are major social service delivery 
systems, complementing in important ways the social service responsibilities 

J!* 

of the state. Moroney (1976) dociimentcd in the United Kingdom, and is 
replicating the finding in the United States, that families and the state 
exist in a delicate and crucial transactional relationship. As he has 
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expressed it: 

The amount of social care provided by families far exceeds that 
undertaken by the State. It is ijnpossible, furthermore, to 
assign a monetary value to it, and it is inconceivable to 
speculate the cost involved if the State were to become the 
primary' caring institution. Furthermore, the State through 
its social welfare syst«n cannot take over one of the most 
basic social ''unctions, the provision of emotional si^port. . . . 
A caring society must involve some sense of a shared respon- 
sibility. The essence of sharing is a recognition of the 
contribution that families are making and a serioas attempt to 
move from a unilateral relationship to one based on exchange, 
(pp. 158-139) 

Ihe conclusion is indisputable that society has a legitimate role to 
play in the functioning of American families; however, it is et^iially 
indisputable that more caution and careful deliberation miLSt inform public 
fx)licy than has been the case throughout our nation's lii story (Pone, 1976; 
Koniston et al., 1977; Usch, 1977, 1979). 

'Ihe goal of strengthening families involves, at least in part, (a) 
iiiqiroving the capacity of families to master a broad range of developmental 
tasks, fb) in^roving the quality of intrafamily systems and family relations 
with exteni;il systems, (c) minimizing ]X)tontially harmful stresses affecting 
the family, and (d) improving the operation of liaison or linkage functions 
related to social resources and supports needed by families (^Jewbrough, 
!)okccki, Hiinlop, lloggc, Simpkins, Barnes, Boggs, Inncs , Percy, fi Robinson, 
1978). 
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First, families within a human developnrent framework are viewed as 
moving through developmental phases from childless married couples, through 
several phases defined by the presence of children of varying ages, and 
finally to ;\ning families. Each phase requires family tasks to be 
nuistered, such as physical maintenance, protection, socialization, social 
ct^ntrol , reproduction, and development of independent behavior (Hill ^ 
Nlattessich, Note 2). Social policies to strengthen families would involve 
-iijiportinj; families in their ability to master these tasks. 

Second, families are also viewed as small systems operating in 
relationship to societal institutions and systems. Intrafanuly systems 
include units such as the individual, marital dyad, parent-child dyad, 
sibling sub-system, anC the nuclear family. The family system also transacts 
with cxtrafrimily systems, such as the extended family, the neighborhood, 
schools, and other service bureaucracies, the community, the world of work, 
and the m-irkct place fMattessich, 1976). Strengthening families here would 
involve facilitating the operation of this network of social systems. 

A third aspect of strengthening fanrfies in pursuit of the Caring and 
(xjmpctcnt Society would be developing families' capacity to handle stress 
construct ively. family stress has two components : tension and overload. 
Oironic interference with daily family functioning produces tension or 
strain, and acute stress tliat requires extraordinary f:imily coping and the 
iLse of reserve resources to preserve family stability results in potentially 
tl'ingcrous overload. 

r-ourth, liaison thet and practice (rbkecKi, V^7''] llobbs, 197S; 
Newbrough, 1077; Williams, 19"^"^) has underscored the importance of linkages 
(shared plans of action) between families in need of help or support and 
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available social supports Strengthening families, therefore requires 
the development of liaison functions to identify and mobilize family- 
resources and si^ports. 

We do not argue that the human development approach just explicated 
presents a con^^lete agenda for family policy, ^^lch of the stress experienced 
by families is caused by external factors, factors that must be addressed 
if families are to become rf^ective care givers. Included are insufficient 
income, inadei^uate shelter, and meaningless or dehumanizing employment. 
Although our project does not centrally address these critical areas of 
soci-^l policy, we recognize their influence. The decision to focus on 
human uevclopment was made for two reasons. First, other studies have 
irade recommendations related to income, housing, and enployment policies 
fe.g., Keniston et al., 1977; National Academy of Science, 1976). The 
second reason for this decision is more fundamental, Economic recommen- 
.l.'it ioir it imj)UMr,cnt i\l without atlcnlion to service issues, woidd affirm 
the historical view that social welfare policies have as their primary 

purjuise the provision of a social minimum. We grant that these recommen- 

Jat ions imy be more sensitive to actual need than previous policies liave 
been, and Juit they are concerned with economic benefits being guanmteed 

as rights* Hut they still define as the purpose of intervention the elimi- 
nation of poverty and social pathology and not the enlianccment of the 
welfare of all; they still emphasize subgroups within the general {>apulation; 
and, finally, they still tend to emphasize indirectly the idea that 
families with adecjuate income, housing, and meaningful work are unlikely 
to need snpjxirt in carr\4ng out family functions. It is our contention 
that if better equalization of economic resources is achieved through a 
rvdistrubution 5trateg>% if economic stresses are minimized, and if the 
material well-being of families is in^roved, families will still need 
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support in carrying but child-rearing functions. In a sense, these 

economic jiolicics shouUI hv seen as prerequisite not final, necessar)' 
not sufticient solutions. 

The overarching concern of our project is to identify ways in 
winch policies affecting fajnilies with young children c:m be designed 
so that parents are enabled to maintain and enliance their capabilities 
for TOiking intelligent choices and managing resources in the interest 
of their children. CXir view of society is one that is built on the 
values of community, human developn^^nt , social conpetence, mutual aid , 
cooperation, reduction of alienation, and shared responsibilit y. It is 
a view of a society that moves beyond the value of self-interest and 
atomism to the value of collective well -being- -toward the Caring and 
Conpetent Society. 

If the Caring and Competent Society is to be pursued, existing prc- 
occiqiation with economic values must be balanced with and transcended 
by first principles based on social .'ind human development values. Tlie 
current approach of the Welfare State miLst be modified. If families are 
strengthened to carry out functions that are rightly theirs- -specifi- 
cally, if parents are supported in tht critical task of child rearing 
through child-care, parent -educ at ion, and related service policies-- 
and if all families are seen as potentially benefitting from such supportive 
sofial pt-)licies, the foundation frr the Oiring and (bmiietent Society 
will have been laid. 

The C^se of Parent Kducation^ 
One asjiect of the "To Strengthen Families" Project involves developing 
jnihlic policies in tlie area oi parent education. Tcwani that end, :ind 



"^This section is an edited version of Roberts (.Note 5). 
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growing from our notion of the . Caring an<l Ccunpetent Society, we have » 
developed a model for parent education to i;uidc policy develop- 
msnt and professional practice. 

Formal parent education programs, for the most part, have been 
disappointing, characterized by low levels of parent participation and 
relatively low effectiveness. One might conclude either that parents 
do not need educating or that parents do not vramt to be ediKiated. Neither 
of these conclusions is warranted; rather, the problem lies in the 
way parent education has been conceptualized and presented. Speci- 
fically, the attitudes and assun^tionsof professionals interfere with 
effective parent education efforts. Parent educators typically assume 
that parents are less than competent adults, with limited experiential 
knowledge of children and little basic child-rearing information. In 
addition, parents arc not consulted as to their expectations or desires 
for infornuit ion, and the basic method of presentation is usually the 
lecture witli little or no chance for the parents to practice or obtain 
feedback about their learning. 

It is perhaps understandable that professionals consider their 
knowledge somehow superior to parents' knowledge, especially considering 
the educational process required for becoming a professional. Unfortunately, 
such an attitiKle gives rise to an arrogance that is intollerable to 
many parents. We suggest that the knowledge of proiesfionals is different 
from that of parents conplementary not si^^erior. Professionals have a 
great deal of knowledge about children as a group and about children in 
jiarticulnr situations (such as the laborator>' or the clinic^. Parents, for 
their part, know much about their own children as individuals and about 
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the particular environment in which they live. Thus, the two kinds 
of knowledge are different, but both arc useful in providing for the 
care of children. 

The problem with most parent education efforts to date has been the 
view of professionals as "knowledge- givers" and parents as 'Toiowledge- 
rcccivers", rather than the two as partners sharing their separate 
\inderstandings of children. Professionals go so far in most cases as 
to determine what parents need to know without even consulting them. 
This practice appears to come from the basic teacher- student model 
that is coiranon in the education of children . One major step in inproving 
parent education practice, then, is to reconceptualize it as a form of 
adult education. Tliere are data and theory about adult education that 
can form a basis for this reconceptualization. 

According to Knox (1977), when adults engage in "systematic and 
sustained learning activities, their intent is to iraxJify performance" 
(p. 406). Conq^ctencc rather than mere information is crucial. In order 
to obtain the active participation of adult learners, the learner should 
help in identifying educational objectives and the methods of learning. 
To enhance learning, time should be spent identifying the learner's 
expectations and related previous experience and knowledj;e. Says Knox, 

t 

"the person's current understanding of the topic or problem is typically 
organized around his or her previous encounters with it" (p. 428). Self- 
directed adult learners usually reflect upon their previous experiences 
and expectations and select edixrational objectives that are congruent 
with them. >fon-sclf -directed learners may need as mucli as one- fourth 
of the educational time for this same process, and they will probably 
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require the help of a teacher. But the time is well spent in terms of 
outcomes. 

Knox suggests three ways to assist adults in acquiring a more positive 
approach to education: 

(1) to help them use intentional learning activities to cope 
with clianges and adjustn^nts in their life. 

(2) to help adults become more aware of role models who have 
already acqui^d the ccsnpetency they desire. 

(3) to create settings in which adults have the freedom to 
explore within, democratic limits both the achievement of their 
current educational objectives and the discovery of additional 
desirable objectives, (p. 430) 

Knox cautions thdt when adults who are in learning situations by choice 
experience content dissonant with previous knowledge, they may react in 
one of three ways: (a) pursue the new content with greater vigor, (b) 
distort the new content in order to make it "fit" previous understanding, 
or (c) leave the learning end^vor. One factor that hampers learning efforts 
is the idea many adults have that they must master new material immediately. 
And a related problem is having to "unlearn" conflicting previous knowledge. 
Nfost adults learn best in self-paced situations, where they can choose the 
type of method to be used for learning (book, film, lecture, discussion, 
etc.), and where frequent and specific feedback is given. 

Given a change in attitude based on viewing parents as conqietent adults 
ready for adult education, how should parent education be reconceptualized? 
We suggest that parent education be viewed as a resource, one amng many. 
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that is ncctlctl to enable parents to rear their children well. Prom this 
I>crspcctlve, parents are the agents who maintain for their families 
the balance between overall resources and neetls. Needs vary considerably 
from family to family and within one family over time; therefore, parent 
education must be tailored to the needs of individual families through 
a careful process of needs assessment. 

Assessment of needs can be intuitive or systematic. For most people, 
basic neetls are identified through an intuitive process that works fairly 
well. One difference between "ordinary people" and professionals, however, 
is that professionals are taught systematic means for assessing needs. It 
init;ht be assumed that systematic assessment is more comprehensive and, 
therefore, mre accurate than intuitive assessment. Unfortunately, 
professionals tend to focus on narrou' classes of needs determined by their 
specialties, and sometimes fail to see the total situation. Tlius, 
doctors tend to sec physical needs and may overlook social or economic 
needs; psychologists tend to sec psychological needs and may overlook 
physical or spiritual needs; and so on. By the same token, the average 
person is usually keenly aware of surval needs -- food, clothing, shelter 
hut may not be aware of the finer points, such as the need for trace 
elements in the diet or the need for a premature infant to be kept within 
a small t erni^erature range. 

Utio then shall assess needs: professionals, parents, or both? We 
suggest that only when professionals and parents jointly participate will 
the needs of the family be best served. There is, interestingly, a movement 
within the health care system to "deprofessionalize" the assessment of health 
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needs and inakc a imich gi^ater range of information avn liable to the lay- 
person than has been true in the past (Levin, 1976). The same approach 
could be used in parent education to good advantage. Parents should be 
provided with infoimation about how to identify their o\vn parent education 
needs and where to go to obtain what they need. Professionals would have 
to be willing to share their knowledge, however, and a much wider range 
of parent education resources than currently available would have to 
be provided before a parent -professional alliance could become effective. 

Hie role of the professional should vary with the ability of the 
parents to assume the assessment function. Some parents may be able to 
assess nuDst of their parent education needs; others may not recognize 
even their most obvious needs. Oiamberlin (1977), in an article written 
for pediatricians but applicable to psychologists, stated, .as long as 
extremes arc avoided, the pediatrician should avoid inflicting his favorite 
icioolog)' of child rearing on the parents and support what the>' are doing 
as long as the child is adapting well to the approach being used" (eiiiphasis 
added, pai;cs not numberd) . The key here is the response of the child. If 
the child is developing well and is basically happy and well cared for, then 
the professional might offer suggestions, but intrusive intervention is 
not appropriate. If the welfare of the child is at stake, then the pro- 
fessional has a responsibility to intervene more aggressively. It should 
be realised, however, that most parents want the best for their children. 
I-vcn parents who abuse their children, for the most part, prefer not to do 
so. Thus, intervention to protect a child from inadec^uate parenting should 
avoid creating a competitive alliance with the child against the parents. 
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Rather, whenever possible, parents should be siipportetl to vfork for the 
welfare of the child. A related perspective is to view the child as a 
member of a family system, not the focal point around which the world 
revolves. There would be more tolerance for the hmianity of parents 
if professionals would remeirber that parents mediate between the child 
aiul the viorld as well as act as the primary caregivers for the child. Thus, 
the assessment of needs is a multifaceted joint venture between professiraals 
and parents. 

Based on work in the health field by Tubesing (1979), we conceptualize 
parent education needs as ranging along a continuum. For convenience we 
divide the continuum into four levels, levels that are not static or 
mutually exclusive, ^fost parents fall into more than one of the four - 
levels over time, and at any given tinrc parents may be at more than one 
level depending on which areas of parent -child relations are assessed. 

Level I contains that large groins of parents who provide well for 
their children on a day to day basis and whose children reflect that good 
care. Tliese parents evidence no obvious parent education needs, although 
thoy may profit from anticipatory guidance as discussed subsequently. 
Ihese parents often avail themselves of written materials on child rearing 
and discuss their childrearing with friends and relatives. 

In U^vel II is a group of parents who manage well most of the time, 
hut who arc somewhat uneasy about their childrearing skills. These parents 
may seek assistance around specific childrearing issues. In this group also 
arc parents who unknowingly engage in certain child-rearing practices that 
are likely to lead to difficulties in the future. They evidence a need for 
parent education, but the need may not be obvious to themselves or to non- 
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professional observers. 

In Level III are parents who evidence parent education needs that 
are obvioiis to everyone because of difficulties their children have in 
relating to the parents and to other persons in their environn^nt. Still, 
these parents are doing many things well in providing for their children, 
and they are a long way from abdicating the parent role. 

Finally, in Level IV are parents whose social, emotional, and 
material resources are not sufficient to provide for the growth and 
developmental needs of their children. In this group also are certain parents 
of children with special needs, such as handicapped children. Parents 
in this level are those in the greatest need for parent education (and 
other assistance). 

Since parents have a range of parent education needs, it follows 
that professional responses to those needs imist be varied. We conceptua- 
lize professional responses within a hierarchy. The sin^list and least 
intrusive level is the provision of anticipatory guidance delivered in the 
prospective mode of professional response. In this mode the professional 
literally "looks forward" to future developmental needs of the child and 
to problems tliat coireronly accompany those needs. The professional engages 
parents around anticipated developmental resources and offers suggestions 
that may be useful in preventing problems that commonly occur. This mode 
of response is appropriate for all levels of parent education needs. It 
may be the only professional response that is appropriate for Level I 
parents. 

The second level in the professional response hierarchy is the 
resource mode, wherein the professional is available to parents who 
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initiate inquiry into child-rearing issues. The professional responds 
to the parent's specific inquiry and provides anticipatory guidance 
where appropriate. Itec who are unwittingly "setting up" patterns of 
behavior that are likely to be troublesome later may also be involwd. The 
resource niodc is particularly appropriate for parents in Level II of parent 

education needs. 

The third level of professional responce is the collaborative 
mode, wherein either the professional or the parent may initiate parent 
education approaches. The parent and professional work together to 
identify possible solutions to obvious problems causing difficulty for 
ttse child. New parents who know little about infant care might also 
be involved. They often have concern about parent education, but may 
have only vague ideas about what they need to know. Important in - 
this approach is the sharing of know.edge between parent and professional 
so that the best care may be given the child. Within this mode, the 
professional will also act as a resource and will provide anticipatory 
guidance in order to prevent future problems. Ihis professional 
response jiiode is especially useful for parents in Level III . 

Finally, for parents in Level IV the professional may have to act 
in the protective mode to protect the child and sometimes to protect the 
parents. Direct intervention may be required, and sometimes children must 
be temporarily or permanently removed from their parents' care. Even when 
this happens, however, the professional should keep in mind the needs of 
the parents, and to the extent possible, respond in the collaborative, 
resource, and prospective modes as well as in the protective mode. 

As a concluding point, we offer the propositon that the goal of 
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parent education is to assist parents to mbve inward on the continuum 
of parent education needs to Level I, where they are capable of providing 
well for their children without the intrusive intervention of professionals. 
In other words, the goal of professionals is eventually to work tlieiiBelves 
out of a job. It is not likely, however, that parent education needs 
will totally disappear. Rather, it is hoped that parent education 
resources can be more widely distributed to parents at all levels of need 
so that all parents can benefit from those resources. 

The major aspects of our reconceptualization of parent education 
can be sunmarized in a graphic model (See Figure 1). The world of child 
rearing i-esources is represented as an upright rectangle divided along 
a diagonal axis into two sections: parei|t resources and professional 
resources. (At no point in the model are the relative sizes of the 
sections intended to be representative of actual quantitative values.) 
Itorizontally, the model is divided into four levels to correspond with 
The levels of parent educat ion needs discussed earlier. It should be noted, 
however, that the lines are open and that movement between levels is indicated 
by arrows crossing the lines. The professional resources are divided 
vertically into four bands representing the four modes of professional 
response . The protective mode extends from the bottom of the diagram to 
the line between levels IV and III; the collaborative mode extends across 
levels IV and III; the resource mode crosses levels IV, III and II; and the 
prospective mode extends across all four levels, indicating the suggested 
appropriateness of the modes in relation to the levels of parent education 
needs. Running between the parental resources and professional resources 
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Figure 1 
A Model for Parent Education 



The World of Child Care Resources 




Modes of Professional 
Response 
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is a band labeled '"needs assessment," indicating the central role of 
needs assessment and :;hared responsibility. No two-dimensional model 
can portray the complcxitieG of the real world, biit it is hoped that 
this model and the position which it represents may he useful in defining 
parent education as a msans of strengthening families. 

Conclusion 

CXir approach to parent education illustrates the direction in which 
the "To Strengthen Families" Project is moving. We are operating in the 
spirit of Moroney's (1978, p. 220) statement: 

Required now arc services that ease the ... task of the 
family. The professional role iL- to find out what help 
the family would like. The family retains the primary responsi- 
bility and the professional is SLqiportive. The enphasis is on 
a sharing relationship that recognizes the contribution of the 
family. TTiis concept suggests new roles, new functions and 
different perceptions of social services. It is based on 
the principle that if families are caring, they should be 
supported by a caring society and its social welfare system. 
(Operating from this perspective we plan to identify options in the areas of 
child care and parent education, evaluate the relative nH?rits of these 
options, and offer implementation and evaluation guidelines for the 
most promising options. Given the issues discussed in this paper, it is 
clear that policies affecting the training of professionals and the 
services they deliver will be central to our continuing work. 
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